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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 





Proclaimed in 1923; revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duty to meet this obligation in all respects : 


I. — THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 
all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 


II. — THE cHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


III. THE CHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 

IV. — THE cHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


V. — THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 
VI. — THE CHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 


by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


VII. — THE cHILD must be brought up in the conscious- - 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 











STUDIES 





Parent Education and Family 
Movements 


By Robert BoupEt 


Director, International Union of Family Organisations, Paris 


One usually thinks of family organisations—and espe- 
cially of parent associations—as bodies set up essentially to 
promote the interests of fathers and mothers; concerned, 
that is, almost entirely with living standards and social and 
family allowances. In other words, so preoccupied with 
material problems that they have no thought to spare for 
educational matters. 

However much they may differ from trade unions both 
in theory and practice, it is nevertheless true that family 
organisations, like trade unions, came into existence as a 
defence measure, their chief purpose being to wage unceasing 
battle for the improvement of the material and economic 
conditions of the family. 

Due to the progress which has been made since the 
1914-1918 War, and even more so since the 1939-45 War, 
we are inclined to forget. the unbridled individualism which 
was a feature of the labour market, with its ruthless laws of 
supply and demand, during the whole of the nineteenth and 
the first part of the twentieth century. The needs of the 
family were ignored even in the most “ civilised ” countries, 
sacrified to the sacred dogmas of economics, law and even 
politics. It has taken a catastrophe, or at least the clear 
signs of a drastically depleted population which, if unchecked, 
would have ended in the extinction of the nation, to make 
even a small breach in this economic individualism, so pro- 
foundly rooted in the minds and usages of society. 

We also tend to forget that even in countries where 
family welfare was written into the constitution after the 
last war and where social security measures are reaching ever 
widening groups of the population, families with more than 
two children, and particularly the large families, are still 
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living in very precarious, sometimes even appalling economic 
conditions, and that their standard of living is lower—in 
many cases incomparably lower—than that of unmarried 
people or childless couples. It is useful briefly to recall these 
facts, because in countries with high salaries and living stan- 
dards there is often a lack of appreciation of the economic 
role of family organisations in the less-favoured countries, 
or those which have suffered great setbacks through successive 
wars. 

If parents are to be in a position to carry out their 
responsibilities in a normal way, they must have a minimum 
basic income, a minimum level of comfort and _ sufficient 
living space of a proper standard. It is scarcely necessary 
to labour such a self-evident point, but it must be at least 
briefly stated so as to pose the underlying problems in any 
discussion on “ family policy ”. 

In many countries efforts are being made to provide 
parents and the various members composing the family with 
the necessary security, stress being laid on. the welfare of 
children and their education. This is a great step forward. 
It is at this point that the role of family organisations be- 
comes apparent—to encourage a sense of responsibility in the 
parents parallel with family welfare and social security, so 
as to avert the danger of the State or any other body taking 
the place of the parents, except in cases where it is established 
that they are unable to assume their family responsibilities. 

Security may have an adverse effect on the family in 
many ways, and it is not too much to say that one of the 
most important tasks of our time is to achieve a balance 
between family security and family .responsibility—both 
equally necessary. One cannot have a family or bring up 
children without running risks. Taken to extremes, security 
may rob of its meaning and value the personal and irreplace- 
able gift from husband to wife or from parents to children. 
There should still be room for family joys and the highest 
family values even in the poorest countries or in the most 
destitute homes, for these are things that cannot be bought 
with money or substituted. Hence the necessity for making 
parents aware of the implications of their calling, or rather 
their vocation. 


Family Groups 


Before discussing the role of a family organisation, per- 
haps it would be useful to mention a phenomenon that is 
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not generally known by the public at large because it does 
not get into the headlines. Like early spring plants they 
grow unremarked and one has to know where to look for them 
in the still winter-bound earth. I refer to “ family groups ”, 
the influence of which as a spiritual force is all the more 
important in a materialistic age which is yet thirsting for 
an ideal and, to put it in a word, for Love. I have before 
me an article entitled “ The Child as Witness of Love ”, a 
leading article in a special number of |’Anneau d’Or ! entirely 
devoted to children, in which occur these admirable lines : 

“ Parents are inclined to think that bringing up children 
is something quite apart from love. They are one charac- 
ter before their children, another to each other. They think 
that an exchange of looks, tender words and caresses are 
unfitted for their curious eyes: “ Take care”, they say, 
“the children are looking at us”. Yes indeed they are 
looking at us, but in fact they need just what we are taking 
such pains to deny them. They need love, the love parents 
show one another, even more than they need food... Where 
love is expressed frankly and joyously for all to see it can 
never have a harmful effect ; on the contrary, it is an enrich- 
ment of life. If we want to teach the child how to live we 
must give him what we need ourselves... The reason why 
schools, youth movements, etc., useful as they are, cannot 
provide a whole education is precisely because they lack 
this essential element, the imponderable influence of conjugal 
love ”. 

What an evolution in thinking from the time when chil- 
dren were brought up and theoretically “educated ” in a 
world quite apart from that of their parents. Of course, 
there were many well-to-do women who, though leading a 
gay life, were tender mothers, anxious (indeed over-anxious) 
for their children; but servants and governesses created a 
barrier between parents and children. And what about the 
influence of the father—an essential element in the child’s 
life ? 

Through the groups above-mentioned the family has, 
so to speak, been rediscovered. Far from being a mere social 
or legal entity, or cohering simply for common interests or 
more or less interested motives, it is really a warm home lit 
up by one single love. The parents meet in small groups to 
pool their experience and help each other. Such groups are 





1 L’Anneau d’Or, an international review of family ethics: 
article by Claude ViNcENT, Paris, May to August 1951, page 165. 
2 
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becoming more and more frequent. Sometimes the purpose 
is common enlightenment, sometimes mutual assistance, but 
the keynote is always the upbringing of children. Their 
influence extends far outside the groups themselves—in Bel- 
gium, France, United States, etc.—and their aim is the better 
education of parents in their task of rearing their children. 
This influence is based on the latest research in science and 
pedagogy, and is yet one more sign that between the spiritual 
life and science there is a common meeting ground. 

Indeed they do meet. Believers in the spirit and scien- 
tists are at one in considering that the family should be, 
in the first place, a “ labour of love ”1. It can be said that 
these family associations are one of the most genuinely revolu- 
tionary forces of our time. 


Parent Organisations and Study Groups 


We give below an example of what can be done—quite 
apart from the actual groups mentioned—to train parents 
for their task as educators. It concerns the experience of 
M. Pierre CHAMBRE, a grammar school teacher at Chambéry. 
as reported to the World Congress of the Family and Popula- 
tion (Paris, 1947), one section of which dealt with various 
aspects of parent-child relationships. M. Pierre Chambre’s 
theme was a reminder to parents that education depends 
primarily on their personal conceptions of life and their indi- 
vidual efforts and, secondly, that the welfare of the child 
resides in liberating him from all the fetters—especially his 
instincts—that hamper him, and thus to promote the full 
maturation of his whole being and his personality. In this 
connection parents should be given some simple guidance 
on the child and the adolescent, showing that there is nothing 
abnormal in their behaviour but that it is part of the general 
characteristics of their age group. The problems studied 
should be limited and concrete. 

The experiment was carried out under the auspices of 
the University. Free public lectures were given which attract- 
ed the most diverse social groups. Side by side sat manual 
workers and white-collar workers, manufacturers and business 
men ; another day a general, a school inspector and a public 
prosecutor rubbed shoulders with a fishwoman and a petrol 
station assistant. 


1 This is the title of the last book by the late Paul ARCHAMBAULT, 
published by Editions familiales de France. 
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The results ? A large number of parents studied with 
the lecturers how to chart the course of their children’s educa- 
tion and many a parent changed his ideas about how to 
enlighten his children on the mysterious transmission of life. 
In other words, the parents were brought face to face with 
their responsibilities of which, through no lack of good will, 
they had but an imperfect idea. They studied their children’s 
school programme and their examinations, the problem of 
penalties for cheating at examinations, and above all how to 
bring them up so that they will be not only capable and well- 
educated but also decent human beings. Many found conso- 
lation in the fact that other parents were fighting the same 
battles as themselves. It was an excellent opportunity to 
bring parents together on common ground, which had nothing 
to do with the kind of school their children attended. 

At the same Congress a leader of the Free Schools * 
Parent-Teacher Association reported on the results of four 
years’ experience in Paris in the XVIth Arrondissement. It 
concerned eight secondary schools. A parent association 
added its experience in connection with the grammar and 
elementary schools. The initiative had come from a few 
large families who observed the different characters of their 
children and wanted to meet “similar cases”. This is the 
traditional way of starting “parent study groups”, and 
in this way it is the parents themselves who set up the group. 
It is up to the leader to be both firm and persuasive enough 
to get all the parents to speak... Care should be taken to 
steer the discussion away from criticism of the headmasters 
and teachers of the school and channel them in the direction 
of sharing their experiences and try to get them to co-operate 
with the school. 

Parent-teacher associations are becoming increasingly 
active. They are to be found not only in France, in both 
public and private schools, but in numerous other countries : 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Greece, Italy, Mexico, Peru, Spain 
and Sweden, not to mention the Anglo-Saxon countries 
which are leading in this field. The child is a “unity ”; 
parents and teachers ought therefore to co-operate freely. 
As a rule, however, they do not even know each other, or, 
shall we say, do not co-ordinate their efforts.. Everyone knows 
cases of children who deliberately exploit this ignorance, 
sometimes with disastrous results for their education. It is 


1 “Free school” in France and other Continental countries 
means a non-State school generally of a denominational character. 
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therefore a happy sign that in the “modern classes ” in 
France provisions are made for regular meetings between 
parents and the headmaster and teachers. It is essential 
also that parents should see the classrooms where their chil- 
dren are taught. They must be able to approach all those in 
the school who have the care of their children ; there should 
be full co-operation for each child corresponding to his needs 
and his personality. There should be neither defiance nor 
secrecy on one side or the other. 

The development of these or similar associations would 
be very desirable among the working classes both in the urban 
and the rural areas. Particularly in Belgium and France, the 
efforts that are already being made are bringing to light the 
enormous material difficulties referred to earlier which affect 
the whole of the child’s upbringing. “Where the parents 
fail”, said Inspector General Francois, at the Ministry of 
Education, Paris, “ the fault usually springs from the living 
conditions of the family ”. M. Francois also stressed the 
harm done to children by low-type amusements, too many 
distractions and too much pocket money }, that is to say in 
terms of relaxation of morals, the prevailing tone of the city 
street. and even of the village. Leaders of the large working- 
class family organisations point out that owing to these mate- 
rial difficulties, 99 times out of a 100 working-class families 
have neither the possibility nor the time to let the children 
learn through experience. They add that parents have a 
certain inferiority complex vis-a-vis the teacher, and they 
insist that for problems connected with the school and educa- 
tion parents should meet among themselves. But to deal 
with school matters a joint parent-teacher committee ? should 
be set up, and they demand that schooling should be extend- 
ed after 14 years and that it should really be a preparation 
for life. 

A word should be said about the problems due to the 
fatigue and overwork of the mother, especially where she is 
the breadwinner and forced to work outside her home. 
Society cannot pretend to be satisfied with one or two spectac- 
ular occasions as a tribute to mothers. It is society’s duty 
to make it possible for the mother to fulfil her task as a 
parent—a task which no one else can do for her. In brief, 
the mother’s task must be lightened but not usurped. 





1 Report to the World Congress of the Family and Population. 


2 This is actually being done in France in denominational schools 
in connection with the Adult Education Association. 
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We give below another proof that parents’ concern for 
the education not only of children but of adolescents falls 
within the competence of “general” family organisations 
and goes beyond the framework of “specialised ” parent- 
teacher associations. 

The Federation of Family Organisations in France— 
composed of large and young families—after having studied 
various aspects of the school at its Toulouse Congress in 
November 1951, held its next national congress in Rheims 
in November 1952, the general theme being “ The Family as 
a Customer of the School ”. Under “ School-life and Family 
Life ”, the Congress studied absenteeism, school expenses 
and scholarships, care of the child, the boarding school, the 
length of schooling, holidays, etc. Under “The School as 
an Auxiliary of the Parents ” it studied the physical devel- 
opment of the child during his school age, the moral educa- 
tion of children and education for citizenship at school, the 
child’s artistic education and his education in the home. 
After considering aspects of the school as an auxiliary of the 
parents from the angle of the intellectual training of the child, 
the Congress dealt with “ Parent-Teacher Co-operation ”. All 
this should not be interpreted as interference by parents in 
school life and the independence of the school, but as an 
increasing awareness of parents for all the aspects of their 
educational task. It may be confidently stated that the 
Rheims assembly was a significant milestone in the history 
of family organisations in France. 


Schools for Parents 


An extremely interesting development which should not 
be omitted from this article is the so-called “School for 
Parents ”, examples of which exist in Belgium, Canada, Italy, 
Switzerland, etc. In. France, the School for Parents and 
Educators comprises a kind of higher education, a more 
general education, information and advisory centres and, 
lastly, propaganda services. The “higher ” education is 
given at the Faculty of Medicine in Paris by eminent people 
such as Prof. HEuyEr, President of the School, and highly 
qualified pediatricians and psychologists. The courses are 
attended not only by parents but also by social workers and 
educators. A verbatim report is taken of each lecture and 
subsequently published after being revised by the lecturer 
himself. The published lectures are available by subscription 
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and consequently they have an ever-widening influence. The 
text, while preserving the vivacity of the spoken word, is 
nevertheless precise and scientific. 

The School for Parents organises talks in Paris and in 
the provinces for parents and educators. It promotes dis- 
cussion in small groups of 20 to 25 persons, under the leader- 
ship of specialists, where parents are able to air their problems 
and compare experiences. In the Seine Department the 
leaders, having come to an agreement with the Ministry of 
Education, are visiting in turn all the different schools, 
including primary schools. Use is made also of the Press 
and the Radio to make this body known; it publishes well- 
produced booklets on such themes as “ Concerning the So- 
called Nuisance Child”, “Parenthood as a Profession”, “What 
to Tell the Child when he asks how babies are born ”, “ What 
to do when Brothers and Sisters Quarrel ”, etc. They dis- 
tribute attractive leaflets amusingly illustrated ; in fact, the 
School for Parents helps people to discover the treasures of 
the body, heart and soul of a child, who is something other 
than a man in miniature. 


Parent-Teacher Associations 


In Great Britain and the United States they go under 
the name as above (P.T.A. for short) and have a very wide 
influence. In the United States several million parents are 
enrolled in such groups. As their name implies, they seek 
to promote co-operation between the parents and the school. 
Often a small room is set aside in the school buildings where 
the parents can come to read, listen to a disc, or talk with the 
teachers while waiting for their children to come out of class. 
It is really a parents’ sitting-room and there are always a 
few present, which indicates that they feel at home in the 
school precincts. 

In the Universities, courses on psychology are devoted 
to adult psychology and the contacts that should be estab- 
lished with the parents. Teachers’ College at Columbia 
University is a case in point. Here is a sample of the kind 
of advice given to teachers in their relations with parents : 
“Success or failure of a conversation with parents depends 
essentially on the teacher... Parents should be received in 
a friendly and relaxed atmosphere... Don’t be in a hurry... 
Listen, above all, listen... Try to find out the parents’ 
thoughts and feelings with regard to their children... Don’t 
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criticise, for the majority of parents cannot be objective in 
regard to their own children... Don’t talk down to the 
parents ”. } 


Parents and Youth Movements 


Concerning youth movements, Mme LEBLANC, delegate 
of |’Action familiale (Belgium) to the Paris Congress, stated : 
“Parents are too often deprived of their children because 
of their membership of the various youth groups. They end 
by resigning themselves to the situation, are either indifferent 
or discontented, but in general they abdicate before the 
various influences that attract their children away from home.” 
Mme LEBLANC believes that the meetings of parents whose 
children belong, for instance, to the Scout movement are 
useful but inadequate. We must go farther and bring toge- 
ther parents willing to undertake disinterested research, and 
capable of observing themselves and each other. This is 
how the Parent Councils of the Belgian Action familiale came 
into being. 

M. JoussELIN, of Paris, states: “ Too often parents no 
longer play a creative role except in the biological sense— 
to confer life. They offer nothing new to young people; 
all they desire is to reproduce themselves, to see their ges- 
tures and their way of thinking reflected in their children. 
There is great danger that the gulf between parents and chil- 
dren will widen still further, and that the youth movement 
will get completely out of hand.” And he concluded : 
“Parents will be able to influence youth movements in the 
measure that they turn their eyes toward the future, and 
become creative.” M. JoussELIN drew an interesting dis- 
tinction between youth movements and youth institutions. 
Movements, if they are to remain a living force and respond 
to the needs of the young, must obviously be directed by 
the young people themselves. Institutions, on the other 
hand, can be promoted by adults and help young people to 
adjust themselves to life, especially if they remain inde- 
pendent and democratic and free from State interference, 
which is likely to frustrate both young people and the parents. 
Among such institutions the “Communal Centres ” which 
family organisations are promoting in various parts of France 
are a particularly interesting example. 





1 A travers les écoles d’ Amérique, by Antoinetta GoMMEs. 
Published by Presse de l’Ile de France. 
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In a chapter of his book Education de plein vent 1, M. Louis 
RAILLON observes that “the youth movement has probably 
rendered useful assistance to some parents in bringing up 
their children ”; he adds that it will probably play a more 
modest, though still useful, role in future as an adjunct to 
education in the home. “ The institution of the family seems 
to have reached a new stage,” he says, “reflecting the 
aspirations of our time, a stage where it is truly capable of 
preparing the young generation for living in freedom. It 
is significant that these parents have hada clear idea of their 
own freedom before they married. Many of these men and 
women had themselves belonged to a youth movement, which 
has helped them to develop a sense of responsibility. Freely 
they have made their choice, and before entering into marriage 
have discussed at length the meaning of their union. ” 

Free choice, freedom, responsibility—these three words 
sum up the themes which have been barely touched upon in 
this article. They are the keynotes of the family movement, 
these groups of active and forward-looking parents who have 
a deepening sense of awareness of the world’ and of the 
aspirations of their young. In these groups they will find a 
renewal of their own youth, which will in turn affect their 
children and spread in ever-widening circles its. influence 
through the whole community. 





1 Just published by Tequi, Paris. 

















How to Protect Children 
in Time of War 


by Dr. Luise FRANKENSTEIN, 
Assistant Head, Research Department of the I.U.C.W. 


When this year’s General Council of the International 
Union for Child Welfare adopted resolutions requesting relief 
for child war victims of the past and recommended measures 
to protect children in case of future war, they had before 
them in the Zurich Town Hall a wall tapestry on which was 
embroidered in large letters : Domine, conserva nos in pace. 


The Policy of the I.U.C.W. 


This inscription symbolises the spirit in which the 
I.U.C.W. approaches the problem. The Union has always 
done its utmost to impress upon Governments and individuals 
that, to quote its founder, Eglantyne Jebb, “ All wars, just 
or unjust, disastrous or victorious, are waged against the 
child.” - But, aware of its responsibility, it cannot ignore 
the fact that there is a war on at this very moment, and it 
would be wishful thinking to assume that the danger of other 
wars was quite outside the bounds of possibility. 

The frame for the protection of children in time of war 
is provided by the Geneva Convention relative to the Protec- 
tion of Civilian Persons in Time of War. It was prepared 
by the International Committee of the Red Cross and finally 
drafted and adopted by the Diplomatic Conference on 
12 August 1949. The Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. kept in 
close touch with these bodies, and its suggestions referring 
‘to the Articles which safeguard the interests of mothers and 
children were taken into consideration.? 

The 1I.U.C.W. then encouraged its member organisa- 
tions to exercise their influence to obtain the ratification of 
this Convention in their own countries. In July 1952 the 
General Council re-invited member organisations to take all 
appropriate steps to speed up the ratification in those 
countries which had not yet ratified it. The Convention 
came into force on 30 October 1950. 





1 See International Child Welfare Review, 1949, Vol. III, No. 5, 
pp. 218-221. 
3 
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So far (21 November 1952) it has been ratified by 
23 countries: Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Monaco, Liechten- 
stein, Chile, India, Czechoslovakia, the Holy See, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Pakistan, Denmark, Israel, France, Norway, Italy, 
Union of South Africa, Guatemala, Spain, Belgium, the 
Philippines, Mexico and Egypt. 


The Convention as a whole, and more particularly those 
of its Articles having a special bearing on children, must 
be considered as an instrument whose actual value depends 
on those who handle it. 


In whose hands then would it be, should it ever have to 
be but put to the test ? In the hands of the Governments, to 
begin with. They must themselves take measures or see 
to it that they are carried out by local authorities and 
voluntary bodies. But from the outset it should be under- 
stood that very few of these problems are purely, or even 
primarily, a matter of administration. Take, for instance, 
evacuation. From experience we have learned the lesson 
that in many cases the human needs of the evacuees should 
have been given more attention. Some evacuation schemes 
failed not because the technical arrangements concerning 
transport and bulleting were faulty, but because the admin- 
istrators, however efficient they may have been in their 
own field, did not realise what emotional shock the sudden 
change of environment and separation from his family often 
meant’ to the child. It was not enough to handle such 
problems only in terms of material needs, such as vehicles, 
beds and food ; the parents should have been informed in an 
appropriate way how their children were going to be cared 
for, and the children should always have been accompanied 
by people who understood their emotional needs and knew 
how to meet them.? 


In face of such experiences it cannot be stressed too 
strongly that people who are conscious of the needs of 
children should co-operate with the authorities responsible 
for the application of the provisions of the 1949 Convention 
and for any other measures aiming at the protection of 
children in time of war. 


1 In this Review the psychological effects of war on children 
have repeatedly been discussed. See Dr. M. Loosui-UstErr: “La 
Vie psychique des enfants déracinés ”, Revue Internationale de l’Enfani, 
1946, Vol. X, No. 4-6, p. 4. Grzywak-Kaczyunska : “ The Psychical 
Effects of War on Polish Children and Young Age oy *, International 
Child Welfare Review, 1947, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 10. 


A 
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Thus it is a duty of child welfare organisations to 
examine how best they can help with their experience and 
their trained personnel. 


We summarise below the most salient points to be borne 
in mind by those entrusted with the protection of children 
in a future emergency. 


Need for Co-operation 


First of all it is essential that Governments, local 
authorities and voluntary organisations co-ordinate their 
efforts. Much friction, failure and waste can be avoided if 
the various bodies concerned co-operate from the very 
beginning and at all stages. Among the voluntary bodies 
not only the National Red Cross Societies have a specially 
important part to play, but also child welfare agencies and 
many other groups, such as teachers’ associations, welfare 
agencies, women’s and youth movements. 

That contacts be established between these groups is 
the first step for setting up an efficient machinery to cover 
the various needs and to co-ordinate the different services 
available so that they do not overlap. Which of the agencies 
is to become the main co-ordinating point will depend on the 
specific conditions of each country, and it would be unrea- 
listic to express in a general way preference for one or the 
other. 

The need for and value of such an approach is so obvious 
that it seems a truism to mention it, yet after having witnessed 
again and again how experts on a special part of the general 
programme failed to see, let alone understand, other people’s 
points of view, we realise that, in practice, there is far too 
little comprehension for emergencies that arise outside one’s 
own particular sphere. For instance, the transport-minded 
official must have an opportunity to learn from the social 
welfare worker what harm can be done to a young child by 
separating him from his older brothers just “to simplify 
transport problems ”; on the other hand, the specialist in 
child psychology who demands priority bus services to facil- 
itate frequent contacts between parents and their evacuated 
children, may need to be reminded of the overriding claims 
of the military authorities on all vehicles in times of emer- 
gency. Examples such as the foregoing, which go to show 
how difficult it is for the specialist to see beyond the limita- 
tions of his own field, are abundant. 
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The Geneva Convention and Child Welfare Work 


In what way should child welfare services co-operate 
to make effective the provisions of the Convention ? 

Articles 14 and 17 provide for hospital and safety zones 
and localities to protect from the effects of war certain 
categories of the civilian population, among them children 
under 15 years, expectant mothers and mothers of children 
under seven. 

Governments and local authorities must decide upon the 
choice of safety zones. They will also be called upon to 
provide the localities. But already for their setting up and 
equipment it is necessary to consult people experienced in 
the care of children and maternity cases. The authorities 
will have to provide food, but before laying in provisions they 
should consult nutritionists who know about the food require- 
ments of children of the various age groups; they should 
also enlist the services of people who know how to make the 
best use of the available foodstuffs and can teach others to 
do so. This is of particular importance in times of emergency. 

Everyone understands the need for managers responsible 
for buying, transporting and storing the food, but the need 
for nutrition experts and educationists in this field is not 
yet equally well understood. The importance of these nutri- 
tion problems has only recently been stressed in the Report 
on Prevention and Treatment of Severe Malnutrition in 
Times of Disaster? presented to the Fourth World Health 
Assembly by the Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on 
Nutrition. It draws attention to the special problems of 
infants and children. 

Before Governments or local authorities can decide 
whether or not to evacuate certain sections of the civilian 
population at the outbreak of war, they must examine the 
military and geographical conditions and the possibilities for 
billeting and feeding the evacuees in the safety zones. But 
once they have taken their decision in favour of evacuation 
they need the co-operation of people used to dealing with 
children. Even from the purely military and administrative 
point of view this need is evident: the failure to make 
parents and children understand and agree to the evacuation 
scheme might lead to friction and to fluctuation of the 
evacuees, who might drift back to their own homes. 





1 WHO Technical Report Series No. 45: Geneva, November 
1951, p. 56. 
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The social and child welfare workers can do much to 
prevent such undesirable happenings. Their psychological 
understanding and skill is indispensable at every step of 
the evacuation. They can help parents and children to 
accept the new situation without misgivings ; they can help 
with the preparations for transport and make sure that it 
is not arranged on the basis of mere numbers to be evacuated, 
a method that in the past has occasionally led to the unne- 
cessary and harmful dispersal of families, or of school units. 

Whether or not the children were evacuated with their 
mothers, experienced child welfare workers would be needed 
to look after the children on their arrival at the place of 
shelter. The families on whom the evacuees were billeted 
might require advice on how to deal with the newcomers, 
or the children might need help and encouragement from a 
person who understands them and knows the right way to 
help them and make them feel comfortable in their new 
environment. 

The question has been asked whether, in view of lack 
of accommodation, evacuation facilities might be limited to 
the children of the country. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the I.U.C.W. which has always fought for the protec- 
tion of any child, beyond and above all considerations of 
race, nationality or creed, is strongly opposed to-any such 
discrimination. That all children whether citizens of the 
country or not must be taken care of has once again been 
emphasised by its General Council in July 1952. 

Article 23 provides for the passage of all consignments 
of medical and hospital stores, and objects necessary for 
religious worship, also, subject to certain conditions re 
effective control, for the passage of all consignments of 
essential foodstuffs, clothing and tonics intended for children 
under 15, expectant mothers and maternity cases. 

The vast experience of relief organisations in choosing 
and distributing the right kind of foodstuffs, clothing and 
tonics, gained in the past is, of course, a great asset for 
any such work. 

Article 24 demands that the parties to the conflict shall 
take the necessary measures to ensure that children under 15, 
who are orphaned or separated from their families as a result 
of the war, are not left to their own resources, and that their 
maintenance, the exercise of their religion and their education 
are facilitated in all circumstances. The rights of unac- 
companied or orphaned children cannot be safeguarded unless 
a sufficient number of highly-qualified child welfare workers 
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make it their task to trace these children and find the foster 
families or homes which are likely to offer the child a chance 
of feeling secure. 

The adequate application of Article 24 is of the utmost 
importance. Great, even irreparable, harm can be done to a 
child if he is left to his own resources or placed in the wrong 
environment. It is therefore essential to have child welfare 
workers on the spot as soon as military considerations make 
this possible. 

Their co-operation is also needed to put into practice 
the second paragraph of Article 24, which provides that the 
parties to the conflict shall facilitate the reception of such 
children in a neutral country for the duration of the conflict. 


The last paragraph of this Article lays down that the 
parties shall endeavour to arrange for all children under 12 
to be identified by the wearing of identity discs or by some 
other means. This measure is not obligatory. 


The I.U.C.W. is of opinion that a uniform policy in this 
matter is not possible but thinks that the question must be 
carefully studied in each country. In Sweden, for instance, 
Rddda Barnen, member organisation of the Union, has taken 
the initiative in drawing up a scheme for identifying the 
Swedish children by means of an identity disc. It has offered 
the organisation’s services to the Government to carry out 
the necessary measures for its application. In other countries 
the National Red Cross Societies are studying this question. 


Article 50, containing provisions for the protection of 
children in occupied territories, could never be carried out 
without the assistance of trained child welfare personnel. 
It stipulates that the Occupying Power, with the co-operation 
of the national and local authorities, must facilitate the 
working of all institutions devoted to the care and education 
of children. Child welfare workers will have to use their 
influence if this Article is not to remain a dead letter. It 
further stipulates that the Occupying Power shall facilitate 
the identification of children and the registration. of their 
parentage and, should the local authorities be inadequate 
for the purpose, make arrangements for the maintenance and 
education, if possible by persons of their own nationality, 
language and religion, of children who are orphaned or 
separated from their parents as a result of the war and who 
cannot be adequately cared for by a near relative or friend. 
This Article further provides for measures to identify children 
whose identity is in doubt. 
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The needs of internees are considered in Articles 79-96. 
Throughout the duration of their internment, members of 
the same family, and in particular parents and children, 
must be lodged together in the same place of internment, 
except when, for clearly specified reasons, separation of a 
temporary nature is necessitated. Internees may request 
that their children who are left at liberty without parental 
care be interned with them. The Articles, which provide 
in detail for measures referring to food, clothing and educa- 
tional and recreational facilities, giving particular considera- 
tion to the needs of children and expectant mothers, cannot 
possibly be put into practice unless sufficient child welfare 
personnel is available (Articles 89-94). The same applies 
to Article 132 which lays down that the parties to the 
conflict shall endeavour, during the course of hostilities, to 
arrange for release, repatriation, return to place of residence 
or the accommodation in a neutral country of certain classes 
of internees, in particular children, pregnant women and 
mothers with infants and young children. 

The Convention refers on several occasions to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross and “ other impartial 
humanitarian bodies ” (Arts. 10, 11, 25, 30, 59, 102 and 104) 
to whom could be entrusted certain tasks connected with the 
protection of civilians or the relief to be given to them. 
To be ready to shoulder their responsibilities, child welfare 
organisations should thoroughly examine in what way they 
can prepare themselves for such tasks as fall within their 
special competence. 


Child Welfare Personnel 


It is evident that a great number of child welfare workers 
and helpers would be needed to make effective, even in the 
most limited sense of the word, the provisions of the Conven- 
tion concerning children. . 

The manifold tasks to be performed demand a great 
variety of people : specialists with experience in infant care 
and pre-school education, teachers and nurses and, in addi- 
tion, persons capable of organising work, of arranging for 
emergency accommodation, preparing meals, keeping. the 
children and their clothes tidy, and of doing countless odd jobs. 

Child welfare agencies, relief organisations and institu- 
tions should make sure whether the trained personnel working 
with them in time of peace would, in fact, be at their disposal 
also in time of war. It has happened that such personnel 
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has been taken away through conscription or recruited into 
auxiliary services. One should examine beforehand whether 
child welfare work is to be integrated into those auxiliary 
services, and in how far voluntary organisations can make 
themselves responsible for taking over such important duties 
as are connected with child protection. 

They should, furthermore, use their influence on local 
authorities and Governments to prevent that at the outbreak 
of hostilities all trained child welfare personnel and health 
visitors are drafted into “ war work ”. It is, indeed, short- 
sighted policy to turn clinics into first-aid posts and neglect 
the normal work for mother and child, as long as such 
normal work has any chance of functioning. 

- But with regard to trained personnel, one point needs 
attention : 


With all due respect to the valuable training and 
experience of specialists in the various fields of child welfare, 
one cannot help being aware of a danger originating from 
these very assets: the gain of experience and routine often 
means lack of flexibility and getting into a rut. Initiative, 
resourcefulness and flexibility, however, are quite indis- 
pensable in times of emergency. It will, therefore, be one 
of the essential points of any scheme of preparing personnel 
for duties in time of war to work out methods which stimulate 
the trained specialist to adapt him or herself to improvised 
means, to take over additional functions, to invent equip- 
ment, and so on. This can be achieved in many ways: 
short courses, or exchange of personnel between large and 
small institutions, work in holiday camps, etc., may offer 
the specialists an opportunity for getting fresh experience 
and teach them new, unorthodox methods. 

In addition to the nucleus of well qualified personnel, a 
considerable number of auxiliary helpers will be needed. It 
is necessary to recruit and prepare this additional personnel 
for its duties before the emergency arises. One form of 
recruiting will consists in ensuring the help of previously 
trained personnel, no longer in regular employment, but 
ready to assist inanemergency. This-is the case, for example, 
with women who have given up their career on marriage. 
Former social workers, nurses, midwives, teachers, canteen 
supervisors, cooks, administrators and clerical staff and dress- 
makers are mong those whose services will be needed. 
There are, of course, also men willing to be attached to work 
connected with children. 
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The other form of recruiting will be addressed to people 
without previous training. Experience has shown that they 
are easy enough to find. There are hardly any limitations 
to the willingness of people to help children in an emergency. 
The difficulty lies in selecting and ‘training them and—most 
important and perhaps most difficult—in keeping alive their 
interest in activities which, as fervently hoped by all, will 
never be called for. 

Since Spring 1951 Rddda Barnen (Sweden) has been 
giving training courses for instructors and auxiliary personnel 
for children’s institutions to be set up in case of war. 
Approximately 180 instructors from various parts of the 
country and about 700 auxiliaries have, so far, been trained. 
The syllabus of the training course (20 lessons in 2-hour 
periods) provides special advice on how to take care of 
children in emergency situations and gives an outline of 
civil defence problems. A special effort should be made to 
enrol for such courses the mothers who are likely to be 
evacuated with their children. 

It will be a challenge to the ingenuity of the centres in 
charge of recruiting to attract members from all sections of 
the population, to make use of widely different abilities and 
to -create a team spirit among these volunteers. Their 
training will differ in many ways. But it will have one thing 
in common, no matter what the subjects taught or who the 
trainees are; it will be based on the conviction that each 
one must give all he has to give in the service of the child, 
and that “the child must be the first to receive relief in 
time of distress ” (Art. 5 of the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child). 

We would be as foolish as the proverbial ostrich if we 
did not discuss how to bring relief to the child in times of 
the greatest possible distress, that is to say, in war. Yet 
it would be equally foolish for any one to consider the above- 
mentioned provisions—or, in fact, any provisions—as a real 
protection from the disastrous effects of war. The only 
valid protection from its destruction is to have no more war. 

It was in this spirit that the General Council of the 
I.U.C.W., “deeply concerned that children should be able 
to live and grow up in peace, associated itself with the hope 
expressed by the Diplomatic Conference itself, namely, that 
it may never be necessary to implement the Convention. ”? 





a See International Child Welfare Review, 1952, Vol. VI, No. 3-4 
p. 115. 
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Dramatics: An Aid to Parental Education‘! 


Most European visitors who had the opportunity during 
the White House Conference (November 1950) or on some 
other occasion of seeing one of the dramatic sketches prepared 
under the auspices of the American Mental Health Associa- 
tion must have been deeply impressed by their educational 
value. 

Well presented by good amateurs or professional actors, 
they provide excellent entertainment and bring home the 
problems they treat in a concrete and more acceptable 
manner than an ordinary lecture. They can be an extra- 
ordinarily valuable tool in parent education. Their sponsors 
rightly insist on their being followed by a properly led discus- 
sion. The one we attended was probably typical. High 
Pressure Area had just been produced to a _ spell-bound 
audience of about 300, including professional and lay people, 
adults and young people. 

Addressing himself first to the young people and the 
parents, the discussion leader asked questions such as these : 

Do you think the problem illustrated in the play is one 
that often happens in a family ? 

Have you been personally faced by such a situation ? 

Do you think the parents dealt wisely with the situation ? 

Why ? 

Would you have reacted differently ? and so on. 

On some questions there was general agreement, on 
others not. People were always requested to justify their 
opinions which they often did by quoting a personal experience 
of the same kind. This led to an extremely lively discussion 
and a full hour went by leaving no time to ask for the opinion 
of the professional educators or social workers in the hall. 


Plays for Parents 


The play we saw, High_Pressure Area, was one of 4 
series of three “for parents about the climate of the home ”. 

The three sketches can be given by non-professional 
3 2 Most of this article is taken from material put at our disposal 
by Miss Nina RipENour, Director.of Division of Education, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York, and, in particular, her 
article in Parents’ Magazine for May, 1950. 
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theater groups and can easily be put on from start to finish 
by any parent group, no matter how inexperienced in theatri- 
cals. With only three to five characters in each sketch, and 
practically no props, the plays can be produced almost as 
effectively in an ordinary meeting room or in someone’s home 
as they can be on a stage. They are good lively theater, 
filled with the humour, drama and suspense of a Broadway 
play. But every line, every character, every situation, is 
carefully designed to give mothers and fathers in the audience 
a point of view concerning family relations. The sketches 
don’t preach, they don’t lecture; they are never stuffy or 
obvious. They don’t moralize about the parents’ responsi- 
bility ; they don’t point a critical finger at the job parents 
have done. Instead they show real people, involved in 
emotional situations of a type familiar to every parent 
in the audience. All of this, combining as it does good 
theater with good education, is in line with teaching through 
emotional and aesthetic experience. 


The main subject of all’ three sketches is discipline, 
discipline as a means of helping children to achieve self- 
discipline in adult life rather than merely as a means of 
exacting obedience. The sketches strive to assure parents 
that loving and understanding the child is the best way 
to help him grow up, and that with love and understanding, 
children can be trusted to live up to the accepted ethical- 
moral standards of society. They point out that this love 
must be accompanied by the kind of authority which teaches 
a child that there are governing principles which set limits 
for his behaviour. “Climate ” is the underlying theme in 
the three sketches. By climate is meant the constant basic 
relationships within the home. If the climate provides good 
growing conditions for the children, then parents need not 
worry about the bad spells of weather that inevitably occur. 


Each sketch is about children of a different age level. 
The first, entitled Scallered Showers, deals with three mothers 
of pre-school children: a mother who has a totalitarian 
concept of authority, another whose confusion has made her 
incapable of setting any limits, and a third who has an easy- 
going attitude towards her child, plus a clear idea of what 
she will and will not let him do. At the climax of the play, 
in a moment of danger requiring immediate obedience, the 
severe mother merely frightens her child; the confused 
mother has no control; the more experienced and under- 
standing mother secures intelligent cooperation from her child. 
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In the second sketch, Fresh, Variable Winds, a ten-year- 
old boy who has disobeyed is about to be spanked by his 
father in the traditional manner. But before the father 
administers the punishment, he gets some understanding 
about what makes children behave as they do from witnessing 
a scene between the unhappy child next. door and her mother. 
He glimpses the inside story of the “spoiled ” girl’s home 
life, and realizes she is more deprived than she is spoiled. 
He sees the difference between behavior that is the result 
of overindulgence and no control and his son’s normal ten- 
year-old mischievousness. At the same time he begins to 
recognize what part a father should take in a family and 
realizes that instead of strict authoritarian discipline, there 
is a need for letting a child be himself—within limits. 


The third sketch, High Pressure Area, is about two 
teen-age girls. One has been brought up in a good climate 
of love and wise authority ; the other, in a rigid and non- 
understanding atmosphere. In the first scene, the girls are 
- planning a dubious expedition with questionable friends. In 
the second scene the girl who has been brought up in a good 
climate asks her parents’ permission to go on the trip and is 
refused. She is faced with the choice of going away without 
telling her parents, as her girl friend urges, or cooperating 
with her parents’ decision She chooses the latter—not out 
of fear or blind obedience, but because of the mutual trust 
and respect that has been built up in the years of good 
climate. 


With each script goes a Discussion Guide written by 
Lawrence K. FRANK, a leader in the field of parent education, 
which gives pointers on the technique of leading discussion, 
some comment on parental perplexities in general, and sugges- 
tions about what kind of questions are likely to bring forth 
active participation by the audience. Using this guide, even 
an inexperienced leader should be able to face an audience 
with considerable confidence and almost surely succeed in 
eliciting lively and fruitful discussion. 

It is strongly urged that the plays always be followed 
by discussion. Discussion has many advantages. First of 
all it brings out important points in the sketches which might 
have been overlooked by some member of the audience. It 
highlights these, sharpens them, brings them into focus and 
shows up new relations. Perhaps more important is the fact 
that discussion allows members of the audience to participate 
in the learning experience instead of sitting passively while 
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ideas are paraded before them. Because audiences watching 
drama identify themselves with the characters, such an 
audience goes through an emotional experience in which they 
feel themselves “ at one ” with the characters and situations 
in the sketches. Then as they begin to discuss these, they 
understand more about their own personal lives and family 
relationships. They hear ideas discussed by others who are 
parents like themselves, and in expressing their own points 
of view they often find that they are clarifying thoughts 
which were never clear before, or which they scarcely knew 
they had. Thus, for many parents the discussion becomes 
an adventure in self-discovery. 


An interesting feature of these plays is the way in which 
they came about. They were planned and prepared by the 
American Theater Wing Community Plays in-association with 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene and five other 
mental hygiene and community organizations in the New 
York City area. A small group of theater people, including 
the script writer, met with a small group of professional 
workers in mental hygiene : two psychiatrists, a psychologist, 
a sociologist, a psychiatric social worker and a parent educator 
This committee decided on the ideas which were to be dra- 
matized, and then conferred with the author at various stages 
in the writing of the scripts. Such collaboration as this 
between the theater arts and professional mental hygiene is 
another new aspect of these sketches ; il, is new to the theater, 
and new to mental health education. And it represents 
another new trend in education wherein the skills and 
experience of people with a variety of different professional 
backgrounds are utilized in creating an educational tool. 

The sketches were planned particularly for parent 
groups, such as Parent-Teacher Associations and mothers’ 
clubs, but will be valuable to any community group in which 
parenthood is a common denominator. Each performance 
takes about half an hour and one sketch with discussion is 
ample program material for a full afternoon or evening 
session, since discussion may last well over an hour. For 
best effect they should be produced at consecutive sessions 
of the group (such as one each week or one each month) 
with a fourth session devoted to a discussion of all three 
sketches. 

If there is a different leader for each, the fourth session 
might include a panel consisting of three leaders and others 
from the audience. If the same leader has led discussion at 
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all three sessions, there might be a panel of selected members 
of the audience, with or without professional people from 
the community, such as a doctor, a teacher, and so forth. 
All who participate on a panel should have seen the sketches. 

Some parent groups prefer to ask an amateur theatrical 
group in their community to produce the sketches for them. 
Others—and this is strongly recommended—will prefer to 
put on the play themselves. Not only will this be fun, but 
members who take part in the dramatizations will gain new 
understanding from taking over the interpretations of various 
characters and their actions. 

Still another possibility for groups which hesitate to 
undertake an -actual dramatization is to assign parts to 
members of the group and have them simply read their 
parts, without attempting to act them out. This is, of 
course, far less effective than acting, especially since several 
of the characters are children, and these should be played 
by children, not adults. However, this method does pro- 
vide good material for group discussion, although it is not 
to be recommended if there is any possibility of having the 
plays acted out, even if by complete amateurs. 

The remarkable thing about these sketches is that they 
have something in them for everyone. The sophisticated 
parent who is accustomed to reading and thinking will find 
here a depth of freshness to delight the inquiring mind. To 
the less experienced parent who has only begun to explore 
parent-child relationships, these plays will open a whole 
world of ideas. 

Those parents whose deepest satisfactions come from 
sharing experiences will love the lively discussion which 
always follows the sketches. Those who have not had many 
such sharing experiences will derive new confidence from 
seeing the extent to which other parents have the same 
problems, and will be astonished to hear themselves speaking 
up as their own ideas begin to crystallize. Educators, too, 
are delighted because this device is pointed in the direction 
toward which they are always working: teaching through 
identification and emotional experience, and stimulating 
active participation. 


A Play for Adolescents 


Another play, The Ins and Outs, dramatizes some adoles- 
cent relationships which are often of crucial importance for 
individual personality development. Adolescents are often 
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reluctant to say what they really think and feel because 
they do not trust adults—partly because of conflicts with 
parents, partly because of being disillusioned about their 
childish beliefs and expectations, and partly because they 
are trying to become independent and are fearful of betraying 
themselves to adults or to their own age group. They are 
usually very eager to gain the approval of their own age (and 
slightly older) groups and so hesitate to voice any opinions 
that might seem to be “ different ”. They are very sensitive 
to the opinions of their group and their close friends, wanting 
to be an “In”, and so will often conform even when they 
think or feel differently. Occasionally they may go too far 
in expressing their own ideas and. feelings and may later 
regret it. 

They may disguise their own personal interest and con- 
cerns by asking questions or expressing opinions that are not 
what they really want to know or what they truly think and 
feel. They cannot easily or quickly discover what is most 
significant or meaningful to them and need time and the 
reassurance of the group to reach the point where they will 
talk about any personal experiences or private feelings. Too 
direct and explicit efforts to evoke their personal opinions 
and feelings will often be evaded or met by answers that are 
not genuine. 

It is often difficult for a teen-ager to think of others 
and how they feel, because they are usually so concerned 
about their own difficulties and feelings—do they belong ?— 
are they accepted or being criticized ? It is important to 
remember that many adolescents have been criticized and 
- scolded all their lives and are often under increased pressure 
of family demands and fault-finding at this age, so they are 
often very eager to be approved by their age group and so 
become very loyal to the group in which they are accepted. 


Discussion Method 


To be fruitful, group discussions should evoke ideas and 
feelings from the group. The leader, therefore, can be help- 
ful in this process by encouraging each individual to express 
his or her ideas and then try to get the group to utilize those 
individual opinions in clarifying its own ideas on the ques- 
tion. This requires patience and genuine respect for the 
often groping, fumbling efforts of the individual to arti- 
culate his ideas and express his feelings. 
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Often individuals do not know what they do think or 
feel until they try to put it into words, and then they are 
usually embarrassed because they haven’t said exactly what 
they mean, or have said more than they meant to disclose 
about themselves. 

Group discussion, therefore, may be regarded as a pro- 
cess of “self-discovery ” on the part of individuals and the 
group. The leader should recognize the need for encour- 
aging individuals in trying to formulate their ideas, especially 
on questions they have not previously talked much about, 
but be on guard against letting anyone expose himself or 
herself too much before the group. The leader should try 
to get members of the group to recognize these individual 
statements as expressions of their common experience. It 
is important to share ideas and to do some group thinking 
and clarification, but it may be necessary to safeguard the 
individual from too much self-revelation which may prove 
embarrassing later. 

It will help to develop group thinking if the leader will 
avoid answering the questions of the students and instead 
restate the question, and put it to the group to discuss. 
Answering a question usually terminates discussion instead 
of stimulating further thinking. 

Often this group process is interrupted or blocked because 
just as one student begins to develop a significant lead, ano- 
ther student breaks in and starts another line of discussion 
and they do not get back to the interrupted discussion. 
The leader should be alert to these promising “leads ” and 
try to bring the group back to the point that was beginning 
to emerge but was sidetracked, if it offers possibilities for 
fruitful and revealing interpretation. 

The leader must thus play a useful role by helping the 
group to refocus their thinking from time to time, especially 
when they get diverted by some side issue or léss relevant 
statement, and also by helping to generalize what one student 
says, so that the whole group will accept it as an expression 
of their own thinking. 

There cannot be any 100 per cent agreement or majority 
decision on the sketch since each adolescent boy and girl will 
only learn what he or she is able to accept from the sketch. 
But group discussions of the sketch may help many to realize 
that there is a more fruitful way of thinking about people 
and what they say or do. Today we are finding new ways 
of understanding ourselves as personalities, each living m 
a “private world ”, where we often are talking silently to 
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ourselves, sometimes feeling lonely and unhappy as an 
“ Out ”, and unable to speak out what we really think and feel. 

Since each member of the audience will see and hear the 
sketch in his or her own way, and be impressed by different 
aspects or meanings, group discussion of the sketch will 
bring out these different reactions and interpretations. In 
this way, different opinions and feelings may be shared and 
a genuine gain in understanding may be achieved. 

While each discussion leader will conduct the group 
discussion in his or her own individual way, there are some 
points which are important to remember in any adolescent 
group and especially significant in relation to this sketch. 

Thus, some will be interested in the sketch as a dramatic 
production and wish to comment or criticize the script, the 
acting and the performance in general, just as they would 
any play or movie they saw. This may be the most appro- 
priate way to begin the discussion because it permits the 
group to talk about the play, plot, characters, actors and so 
express their reactions on a more or less impersonal level of 
dramatic criticism. Sometimes this helps to loosen up the 
group, to get them started talking more freely and so “ warm- 
ed up” to group thinking on another level. However, 
this opening phase should not run too long since it is only 
preliminary to the main discussion of the sketch. 

A second stage in the discussion will come from consider- 
ation of the social issues of the sketch, with such questions 
as—Are there cliques in the school ? How do they operate ? 
Are they good or bad ? etc. Here there may be a certain 
defensiveness and also criticism, with expressions of contem- 
porary opinions on non-discrimination, on brotherhood, tole- 
rance, etc. Much of this discussion will be expressions of 
what students think they ought to say. If the discussion 
remains on this level, it indicates that students have not 
recognised or are unwilling to talk about the underlying 
theme and meaning of the sketch. 

A third stage or level of discussion will be focused upon 
the underlying meaning of the sketch for understanding 
human relations and especially the group behavior of adoles- 
cent boys and girls as set forth in the Suggested Outline. 

It is important that the sketch should be enjoyed as 
a play. Therefore nothing should be said in advance to the 
audience that will interfere with their seeing the performance 
in a relaxed, friendly state of mind and responding to it 
spontaneously. 
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Parent Education by Radio 


“ Your advice on education ” is the slogan which covers 
a series of broadcasts on education sent out by the Broad- 
casting Station of Southern Germany (Siiddeuischer Rund- 
funk, Stuttgart). These four words indicate both the subject 
and the method of this programme. Listeners are called 
upon to take an active part in the exchange of views. They 
are invited to give their advice, a way of approach not only 
flattering and thereby attractive for a good many listeners, 
but, above all, stimulating. 

In this series educational problems are presented in the 
form of short scenes. When the crucial point is reached the 
play breaks off and it is left to the listeners to work out the 
solution and finish the scene. A fortnight later the announ- 
cer summarises thern briefly and adds listeners’ comments 
and their versions of how the scene should end. Parents 
express themselves freely and show, with few exceptions, 
much common sense, says the head of the Women’s Hour, 
who has sent us a description of this method and the texts 
of some scripts. The results of modern pedagogical and 
psychological research are thus passed on by way of concrete 
examples, not by lecturing. It is a special merit of this 
programme that it reaches and finds an echo in the most 
remote villages which lack all contact with modern education- 
ists. 

The South West German broadcasting station (Siidwest- 
funk, Baden-Baden) equally reports interesting developments 
in the field of parent education. The head of the Woman 
and Family Section has worked out her programmes in close 
contact with parents, teachers, doctors, youth leaders, psy- 
chologists and other people interested in children and youth. 
As a means of presentation she too prefers dialogues and short 
scenes. Her programmes have met with enormous reponse. 
As a by-product out of broadcasts to the general public, a 
personal counselling-service has come into existence. Many 
hundreds of letters from worried parents have been answered 
individually by members of the staff who undertook this 
additional work on a voluntary basis. Sometimes such cor- 
respondence has been carried on for months. In some cases 
mothers even went up to the broadcasting station to discuss 
their troubles with the head of the educational programmes 
or her colleagues. 
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International Child. Welfare Movement 


1.U.C.W. 


Advisory Committee for Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People 


The Advisory Committee held its annual session in Rome, from 
29 September to 2 October 1952. Experts from nine countries took 
part in this meeting, at which the United Nations was officially 
represented. 

Theme of the Committee’s discussions was “Choice of the 
treatment at the option of the Juvenile Court or other competent 
body in regard to the delinquent or socially maladjusted minor ”. 
Judge Jean Chazal, of Paris, acted as Rapporteur. The Committee 
adopted a number of findings. 

As for previous sessions, a report on the Rome Session will be 
given in a forthcoming issue of the Review. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The Enforcement of Maintenance Obligations Abroad 


The problem of how to enforce maintenance obligations on 
persons who have abandoned their families is not new, but since 
the end of the last world war its solution has become more urgent 
than ever. The main victims of neglectful fathers who emigrate 
and fail to fulfil their maintenance obligations are the children, 
and it is therefore most important that legal provisions be made to 
protect their interests. 

At the same time it is very difficult for deserted families to bring 
a legal action abroad even when they know the address of the respon- 
dent who-has emigrated. The United Nations has therefore carried 
on the work begun in 1929 by the International Institute for the 
Unification of Private Law at Rome, continued by the League of 
Nations and interrupted by the war. The Social Commission of the 
United Nations took up the question in 1948 and requested the 
International Institute for the Unification of Private Law to prepare 
a revised draft which would enable deserted families to obtain 
maintenance orders. The Economic and Social Council examined 
this draft last year and referred it for comment to the Governments 
and agencies concerned. 

In 1951 the International Union for Child Welfare made a 
statement ! at the Seventh Session of the Social Commission concern- 
ing ;the economic hardships and special difficulties of illegitimate 
children whose fathers belong or belonged to troops stationed outside 


1 United Nations document E/CN5/NGO/10, 4 April 1951. 
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their home countries, and in 19521 it brought the same problem 
to the attention of the Committee of Experts on the Recognition 
and Enforcement Abroad of Maintenance Obligations, appointed by 
the Secretary General of the United Nations. This Committee 
completed its work in Geneva in August 1952 with the drafting of 
a Convention on the Recovery Abroad of Claims of Maintenance 
which could be adopted by States as a multilateral Convention. 
This Convention provides, in cases.where the claimant resides within 
the territory of one State and the respondent is within the jurisdic- 
tion of another State, for the co-operation of the judicial authorities 
of the two countries concerned, particularly through agencies specially 
designated to assist claimants and expedite the transmission abroad 
of documents in order to facilitate the prosecution of such claims. 

Another text which was adopted by the Committee can be used 
by Governments as a model for bilateral treaties or for the improve- 
ment of national legislations. 

The texts prepared by the Committee permit, despite the diffi- 
culties which arise from the existence of various legal systems in 
different parts of the world, a uniform solution which is compatible 
with these different systems. This represents: substantial progress 
over the present situation. 

The texts of the two Conventions have been drafted in such a 
way as to include pursuance of claims in favour of illegitimate 
children. The results of the work of the Committee of Experts will 
be submitted to the Economic and Social Council in 1953. 


INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 


The Toronto Conference and Child Welfare 


The Eighteenth International Red Cross Conference which took 
place in Toronto in July-August 1952 passed a number of resolutions 
which are important for children. 

Thus, Resolution 15 urged the remaining signatory States which 
have not already done so, to hasten ratification of the four Geneva 
Conventions of 1949, of which the fourth refers to the protection of 
civilian persons in times of war. 

Resolution 26 calls upon National Red Cross Societies to respond 
to appeals from sister societies and to send assistance to famine- 
stricken areas in a spirit of mutual assistance and brotherhood. 

Resolution 27 points out the need for additional discretion in 
the providing of relief for children in various parts of the world, 
requests the League of Red Cross Societies to investigate relief needs 
among such children, to co-operate in study and research with other 
international organisations and to give particulars to national societies 
on the type and amount of relief needed. 

Resolution 28 requests the Secretary General of the United 
Nations to facilitate the flow of Red Cross supplies to the civilian 
population of Korea. 

A number of resolutions refer to the Junior Red Cross in connec- 
tion with the education of youth in the spirit of international fra- 
ternity, solidarity and the maintenance of peace, with the co-opera- 
tion of schools and exchange units. 


1 United Nations document E/AC.39/L.F, 14 August 1952. 
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FRANCE 


Parent Groups for Mentally Defective or Retarded Children 


In a few countries the parents of mentally defective and retarded 
children have formed parent groups or parent associations where they 
are able to discuss openly their common problems and to find 
mutual comfort, encouragement and practical guidance. In some 
instances the parent association is closely connected with the special 
school where their children are receiving instruction, whilst others 
aim more at bringing help and advice to those parents whose children 
remain at home. 

An interesting example is the association formed in Lyons by 
the parents of children admitted to the special kindergarten, which 
is itself an auxiliary institution of the child guidance clinic. The 
parents realised that it was not enough just to send their children 
to the kindergarten but that the training had to be continued along 
the same lines at home, and so they felt the need of meeting the 
children’s teachers and discussing their problems with them. Little 
by little they were led to take action so as to promote increase of 
welfare and educational facilities for handicapped children such as: 
holiday camps, special nursery-schools, boarding-schools for children 
requiring this type of education, vocational training centres and so 
on. Within the very first year of its activities (1948) the association 
was able to arrange its first special holiday camp for children too 
handicapped to be admitted to the regular ones. It has also inaugur- 
ated an advice centre which is open once a week to give information 
and guidance to parents of handicapped children, and in 1950 a 
second special kindergarten was opened in a large suburb. 
(Condensed from a study by Dr. C. Kouier, Psychiatrist, Lyons.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Training Course for Mothers Convicted of Child Neglect 


The need for aiding mothers who have been sentenced for child 
neglect the better to fulfil their domestic and educational duties 
has long been recognised. Facilities, however, for helping them to 
acquire the lacking skills or attitudes are still very scarce. 

In Birmingham such training is now given to women prisoners 
sent from all over England to the “ hostel ”, which is a house inside 
the prison walls, and specially equipped for its purpose. It can 
accommodate 12 women who are to attend this special course of 
eight weeks’ duration. Selection of the women is determined by 
the type of neglect and the length of sentence, which must be for 
at least three months. 

Practical training in cookery, laundrywork, housewifery and 
needlework is given by domestic science teachers; health visitors 
teach the basic facts of child care; a psychiatric social worker 
discusses with the women problems they have encountered with 
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their children and the various behaviour patterns of the child, and 
a district nurse gives instruction on home nursing. Since the children 
of these women are under the care of the various local authorities, 
they receive some information on what is done for their children by 
the children’s department. 

The first course of this kind was started only in February 1952 ; 
it is, therefore, too early to examine its results, but as the Women’s 
Voluntary Services have been asked by the Prison Commissioners to 
visit these women when they return home their reports will show 
the result of this training and their help may continue the good 
work begun in the hostel. (Condensed from Mother and Child, 
October 1952.) 


GERMANY 
Maternity Protection in the Federal Republic * 


An Act for the protection of working mothers was promulgated 
in Western Germany on 24 January 1952 and supersedes the 
Maternity Protection Act of 17 May 1942 and the regulations issued 
thereunder, most of which it takes over, improving and supplementing 
them. 

The new Act applies to all women bound by a contract of 
employment, including women home workers and women treated 
as home workers in so far as they themselves actually contribute 
to production by manual work. It covers women employed in 
private households, but not women civil servants. 


Protection during Pregnancy and the Nursing Period 


The 1952 Act forbids, as did the former Act, the employment 
of an expectant mother if the medical certificate specifies that such 
employment would endanger the life or health of the mother or the 
child. 

As before, expectant mothers may not be employed on heavy 
physical work or on work in the course of which they would be exposed 
to injurious effects from substances or rays which are dangerous to 
health, from dust, gases, or vapours, from heat, cold or humidity, 
or from shock or vibration. 

Under a new provision a pregnant or nursing mother must not 
be employed on work constantly requiring her to stand, unless she 
is allowed to sit down from time to time during the work. After 
the fifth month of pregnancy, such work must not exceed four 
hours a day. <A pregnant or nursing woman may not be employed 
on stripping bark from wood nor on work which exposes ther to 
occupational diseases. When such prohibitions necessitate transfer 
to another job, total or partial interruption of work, or a change 
in the method of remuneration, the Act ensures to the woman 
concerned the full payment of her previous wages except in the case 
of domestic staff not living in the employer’s household and not 
working for the employer full time (for instance charwomen, laun- 
dresses, etc.). 

1 Condensed from an article in Industry and Labour. Vol. VII. 
No. 10, 15 May 1952, pp. 385-387. Published by the I.L.O., Geneva. 
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Maternity Leave 


Under the 1942 Act, women continued to work during six weeks 
preceding confinement unless they expressly requested otherwise ; 
the new Act forbids the employment of an expectant mother during 
this period unless she expressly asks to be allowed to continue her 
work—a request which she may withdraw at any time. In the 
case of domestic personnel working permanently with the same 
employer, the pre-natal leave is four weeks. 

Under another new provision, the employer is required to inform 
the labour inspection service each time a worker reports that she 
is pregnant. 

As before, women may not be employed during the six weeks 
that follow childbirth. This period is increased to ‘eight weeks for 
women nursing their children, and to 12 for women nursing children 
born before term. If the incapacity to work—attested by medical 
certificate—-continues beyond these periods, the woman may not 
resume work. 

In the event of partial incapacity to work, attested by medical 
certificate, during the first months that follow confinement, a woman 
may not be employed on work which is beyond her strength. 

i Other provisions of the Act cover time off for nursing nothers, 
protection against certain types of employment, maternity allowances, 
overtime, night-work, etc. 


JAPAN 


Abolition of Child Slave Traffic 1 


By a decision taken at a Vice-Ministers’ meeting on 14 February 
1952 the Government agreed to take co-ordinated action to put 
an end to the child slave traffic in Japan. The Ministries of Labour, 
Welfare and Education, as well as the Attorney General’s Office, 
the national rural police and the Diet, will participate in this action. 

Under the supervision of the Ministry of Labour the labour 
inspectorate will take steps to enlighten the public on this subject 
and, through co-ordinated action by its offices in cities, towns and 
villages, will exercise strict control over the application ‘of the child 
labour provisions of the Labour Standards Act with a view to pro- 
secuting slave traders. Investigations will be made concerning 
former slave traders as well as in cases of a child’s prolonged absence 
from school. 

The use of the public employment offices will be encouraged 
as a means of avoiding the intervention of dishonest employment 
agents. The problems. of employment will be explained to the 
guardians of school children about to leave school and a systematic 
plan. for vocational guidance will be established by the employment 
service in conjunction with the school authorities. 

Measures will be taken by the Ministry of Welfare to promote 
income security, to alleviate poverty and to enlighten public opinion 
on child welfare measures for safeguarding the human rights of the 
child. The Ministry of Welfare will also ensure the supervision of 


1 See Indusiry and Labour, Vol. VIII, No. 5, 1 Sept. 1952, 
pp. 220-221. Published by the I.L.0., Geneva. 
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the application of the hCild Welfare Act. Measures will be taken 
to ensure that persons -having in their care or employing children 
other than their own submit to the competent authority the notifica- 
tion required by section 30 of the Child Welfare Act. Section 30 
of the Child Welfare Act reads as follows: “ Any person who takes 
into his home a child or children who are not related to him at least 
under fourth degree of kinship, with a definite intention of letting 
the said child or children, separated from the parent, live in his 
home for a period of more than three months, or who has let such 
child or children live in his home for a period of more than two 
consecutive months, shall notify, through the mayor of the city, 


town or village, the competent governor or the prefecture, not later - 


than three months after the said child or children were taken in; 
provided that he shall be exempted from such obligation when the 
said child or children left his home within the above-mentioned 
eriod.” 

: In the event of a child’s prolonged absence from school, or 
where a case of child slave trade is suspected, the school will contact 
a social welfare office or a children’s centre. <A child who is the victim 
of the slave trade will be returned to its parent or, if this is difficult 
or inappropriate, placed in a welfare institute or entrusted to a foster 
parent or guardian. 

It will be the responsibility of the Ministry of Education to 
eliminate the conception that children are the property of their 
parents, and to emphasise the importance of respect for human 
rights. In collaboration with the families, school authorities will 
investigate closely the lives of school children. 

The Attorney-General’s Office will investigate thoroughly the 
background and causes of any case of slave trade, and slave traders 
will be severely punished. In addition, the Office will establish 
close collaboration with various agencies, such as the labour standards 
offices, the public employment offices, children’s centres, social welfare 
offices, the police stations and schools, with a view to an exchange 
of information directed towards the abolition of the slave trade. 

The national rural police headquarters will also investigate 
adults who are suspected of detaining children illegally or of engaging 
in slave trading. 

The special committee of administrative inspection of the House 
of Representatives and the legislative committees of both Houses 
will discuss the problem of the slave traffic in the near future, 
summoning officials of the agencies concerned. 
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Maternal and Infant Health 


PAKISTAN 


Training of Community Health Visitors 


In reply to a request from the Government of Pakistan, a joint 
WHO/Unicer team was sent to Lahore in January 1951, to assist 
the Punjab Government in carrying out its plans for expanded 
maternal and, child health services. 

In close co-operation with the various institutions taking part 
and other competent administrative and medical officers and obste-. 
tricians and pediatricians, the team worked out a training curriculum 
for community health workers. This term was adopted in deference 
to local opinion instead of community midwives. ‘At present there 
is one woman health visitor for 150,000 people. It was decided to 
aim at having one for every 10,000. 

Priority is to be given to training in maternal and child 
health care, but it has also been taken into account that the rural 
community’s most urgent demand is for the treatment of diseases 
and for safe delivery and that the community health worker must 
also be able to meet this demand. Since she evidently cannot give 
personal service to all the persons in her care, she must also be 
trained to teach and supervise others, for instance, the local indigenous 
trained or untrained midwife and voluntary workers. 

The training course consists of four parts : preliminary training, 
maternal health and midwifery, public health nursing and pediatric 
nursing. The aim of the preliminary training is to provide the 
student with basic scientific knowledge, to introduce her to nursing 
techniques and to the social and economic factors influencing health. 

A preliminary training school was opened in March 195] in 
Lahore and 75 students were admitted during the year. 

The preparation of a national team to take over after the with- 
drawal of the WHO/UNicEer team was recognised as one of the 
most important parts of the projects and it is hoped that the team 
may leave behind a nucleus of professional staff capable of carrying 
on the work and of securing the long-term success of the project. 

(Chronicle of the World Health Organization, Geneva, 1952, 
No. 6, pp. 141-143.) 








Migration 


AUSTRALIA 


Children of Immigrants 


The Commonwealth Government and a great many non-govern- 
mental organisations continue to study how best to help immigrants 
to adapt to the living conditions of their new country. How Australia 
welcomes young immigrants was described in a previous issue of this 
Review}. The Third Australian Citizen Convention (29 January- 
1 February 1952) has established once more, in the light of previous 
experiences, the guiding principles for such assistance. Among its 
many resolutions there are some which concern children and family 
life directly. The most far-reaching of these resolutions is perhaps, 
if it can be carried out, the recommendation that the Commonwealth 
Government should continue and extend its efforts to ensure that the 
separation of breadwinners from their families is of as brief duration 
as possible and involves a minimum of hardship. That the family 
unit be kept together and family units—rather than a dispropor- 
tionate number of male immigrants, as is the case at present—be 
brought into Australia has doubtless a strong bearing upon the 
assimilation of the immigrant. 

In view of the importance of appropriate education of the children 
of immigrants still living in hostels, the members of the Third 
Convention on Citizenship urged that a survey should be made of 
the facilities provided for the education of children in migrant hostels. 
Where necessary, suitable classroom facilities should be made 
available for this purpose on neighbouring school sites. 

In connection with an investigation into the conduct of immi- 
grants, the behaviour of schoolchildren was also examined. Just 
as in the case of the adult immigrant, no unfavourable comment was 
offered and the unanimous opinion expressed was “that migrant 
children are fully absorbed into both schoolroom and playground 
activities, and behave in the same manner as normal Australian- 
born children.” (Extract from an article by the Australian Common- 
wealth Department of Immigration on Measures for Assimilation of 
Immigrants, published in Migration, Vol. I, No. 4, July-Aug. 1952. 
I.L.0., Geneva.) 





1 See I.C.W.R., Vol. V, 1951, No. 2-3, pp. 104-106. 
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Legislative and Administrative Series. Vol. II, 1950. Child, Youth 
and Family Welfare, No.1. United Nations Publication. New 
York, 1952. S. fr, 5.- 


This series contains a number of Acts, Orders, Decrees and 
Regulations promulgated during the year 1950 in Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, New Zealand, Pakistan 
and the United Kingdom. 


Good Company. By Mary Fietp. Longmans Green, London, 1952. 
192 pp. 12s. 6d. 


In this book Mary Field, well known in Great Britain and abroad 
for her achievements in the production of good entertainment films 
for children, tells the story of the children’s entertainment movement 
in Great Britain from 1943-1950. She gives a vivid account of her 
experiences with the Advisory Council on Children’s Films and of 
how she tried to reconcile its suggestions with the child audience’s 
desire for entertainment. The book, written with humour and 
common sense, in itself provides very good entertainment. The 
author makes a strong appeal for children’s films with the sole pur- 
pose to entertain. At a time when many people—teachers and 
others—still gauge the quality of a film for children merely by its 
instructive and educational content, such an attitude may seem 
revolutionary ; but is it not wiser to offer young minds healthy food 
which appeals to their taste rather than let them, for lack of such 
nourishment, feed on unsuitable fare ? 


Padagogische Jugendkunde. By Prof. Dr. Adolf BusEMANN. 3rd 
enlarged edition. Moritz Diesterweg-Verlag, Frankfurt, 1950. 
289 pp. 


This introduction into the problems of the physical, mental 
and emotional development of the child from infancy to adolescence 
is written primarily for the use of parents and educationists. Dr. 
Busemann presents the findings of various branches of science— 
anthropology, medicine, psychology, sociology-—as far as they are 
relevant from the pedagogical point of view. 


A Healthy Personality for Your Child. Federal Security Agency. 
Social Security Administration. Children’s Bureau—Publica- 
tion No. 337—1952. Washington. 23 pp. 15 cents. 


A booklet written as a follow up of the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth (1950)'to help parents in their job; and 
another booklet to help parent study groups to discuss the first. 


Interviewing—Its Principles and Methods. By Annette Garret. 
Family Service Association of America, Eleventh Printing, New 
York, 1951, 123 pp., $1.25. 


In response to numerous requests for material on “how to 
interview ”, the Family Service Association of America first published 
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this guide book in 1952. In Part One the principles and methods 
of interviewing used in social case work are discussed. Part Two 
contains illustrative interviews annotated with comments. 


A Guide for the Development of Day Care Programs. Child Welfare 
League of America, Inc., New York, May 1951, 53 pp., 75 cents. 


Although written primarily for American use, this booklet 
will give useful suggestions to all those who have to plan for a day 
care centre for young children, whether they call it nursery school, 
nursery play group or some other name. It emphasises that 2-3 
year-olds are rarely mature enough to benefit and not to suffer from 
group living, and under-twos should on no account be admitted. 

Firm, but not rigid, standards are set for procedures, setting 
up, personnel and equipment. 


Clarke Hall and Morrison’s Law Relating to Children and Young Per- 
sons, by A.C.L. Morrison, C.B.E. and L.G. BANWELL, Fourth 
Edition, Butterworth & Co. Ltd. London, 1951, 642 pp. 


This publication, incorporating in its new edition the Children 
Act, 1948 and the Adoption Act, 1950, is a very useful reference book. 
It contains the relevant legislation, statutory rules, orders and 
instruments referring to juvenile delinquents, children deprived of 
normal home life, child life protection, adoption, guardianship and 
marriage of infants, legitimation and family allowances. Short 
introductory notes to the main divisions make the reader familiar 
with the needs the legislation is designed to meet and with the spirit 
in which it has been promulgated. 


Welfare Services and the Child. By Clare Brirron and Leslie BELL. 
Issued by the British Council, London, 39 pp. 


Brief and factual description of the statutory services available 
to the child as individual or as member of the family group. Pro- 
vides a most useful general background to the foreigner wanting to 
study one or more aspects of child and youth welfare in Britain. 
There is unfortunately no reference, even passing, to the voluntary 
services which are an essential component of the British picture. 


Home Finding. The Placement of Children in Families, by Gladys 
Denison Day. Federal Security Agency, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, 1951, 67 pp. 


Foster home placement is as delicate as placement with a view 
to adoption. The basic requirements are the same but there are 
important differences. Foster parents must be able to love and 
accept the children, to give them a sense of security, and yet they 
must be prepared to let them go after a few months or years; they 
must accept the continued loyalty of the children to their own 
parents; they must accept the parents themselves and also agree 
to work as partners with the agency. Indeed, the report regards 
their ability to consider themselves as members of the agency staff 
one essential condition of success. 
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